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THE HUMANITARIAN ELEMENT IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT LEGISLATION. 



By Professor Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 



A full recognition of the fact that the Old Testament law 
represents centuries of development is essential to the apprecia- 
tion of its true character and spirit. The old hypothesis that 
one age and author produced the entire law not only involves 
that author in glaring inconsistencies and positive contradictions, 
but also makes him utter in the same breath commands which 
reflect the cruel, revengeful spirit of primitive man and precepts 
which were made by Jesus the corner-stones of his gospel. The 
unity of the great and heterogeneous body of enactments found 
in the Old Testament is not due to the dominant influence of 
one human mind or creative epoch, but to the divine purpose 
which was gradually being revealed and realized in the life and 
institutions and ideals of the Israelitish race. It is the unity of 
the " blade, the ear, and the full corn in the ear." The incom- 
plete has been preserved side by side with the later and more 
complete expression of the same principle. The Old Testament 
preserves many usages at which "God winked" in olden time. 
In the clearer light of modern study the law may be defined as 
the record of the work of consecrated and spiritually enlightened 
priests and scribes who sought (i) to glean out and give promi- 
nence and permanence to that which was best in the customs of 
their age ; (2) to eliminate, or at least to mitigate, the evils of 
current practices by substituting better standards and usages ; 
and (3) to hold up before their race nobler and more perfect 
ideals, and to present these in such concrete form that all might 
appreciate and attain to them in life and conduct. Hence the 
laws may be classified broadly as : First, tabulations and codifica- 
tions of existing custams which were already generally recognized 
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as binding upon the community. Obviously these did not origi- 
nate with the lawgiver, but grew out of the life of the people. 
To this first class belong many of the earlier laws, as, for 
example, those which countenance the divorce of the wife at 
the will of the husband, the institution of slavery, and the 
extreme penalties in punishment of disobedience to parents. 
All are inherited from the barbarous past and were shared in 
common with all oriental peoples. They certainly do not 
represent the real spirit of the Old Testament legislation. 

The second class includes those laws which aim to reform 
and elevate existing usages, as, for example, the command that 
only the man himself who had committed a crime be punished, 
and not, as formerly, his entire family; or the injunction that 
the master be considerate in the treatment of his slave. 

To the third class belong those laws which appeal, not merely 
to the cold sense of justice, but also to the feeling of love 
toward man and beast. They constitute the unique and original 
element in the Old Testament codes. They, together with the 
laws of the second group, reveal the true character and spirit of 
the Israelitish legislation. Like the sermons of the prophets, 
they represent the strenuous efforts of certain inspired teachers 
of the Hebrew race to lead their nation onward and upward to 
the realization of the divine ideal revealed to them. 

Like the sages, however, who were in close touch with the 
possibilities and limitations of the people whom they were 
seeking to lead, they were also governed by practical considera- 
tions. They did not essay the impossible and make the mistake 
of trying to revolutionize in a moment the inherited customs of 
their race. Fortunately they were men of their age, and there- 
fore far better fitted to lead it than idealists whose conceptions 
may have been much nearer perfection. As it was, there is 
clear evidence — many unconscious confessions — that they often 
feared that their standards were so high that the ignorant nation 
which they were endeavoring to guide upward would never 
attain to them. Especially where the observance of a law called 
for self-denial and the appeal was primarily to the higher sensi- 
bilities, do they introduce additional motives, frequently very 
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utilitarian, in order to influence the people. Thus they are 
assured that, if they will remit the interest due them from the 
needy, Jehovah will prosper their every undertaking. Else- 
where they are commanded to give generously to the poor, 
lest Jehovah's displeasure be visited upon them because of their 
hard-heartedness. In many cases the formal enactments of the 
lawgivers are only veiled exhortations, revealing the spirit 
of the prophet in the heart of the priest. Repeatedly in com- 
mands enjoining benevolence and consideration for the needy 
and dependent they remind the people that their ancestors were 
penniless slaves in the land of Egypt, and that gratitude com- 
pels them to observe this divine law. Only by its faithful 
observance can the Hebrews expect to enjoy Jehovah's blessing 
upon their efforts. 

While the standards of the lawgivers may not always have 
been as exalted as those of the prophets, it is obvious that they 
gained the hearing of the masses when their more gifted col- 
leagues spoke, like the princely Isaiah, into ears that heard not. 
People would understand and heed the plain "Thou shalt" and 
"Thou shalt not" of the law, although they might jeer, as did 
the audiences of Jeremiah, at the prophetic word. When the 
people could be influenced solemnly to ratify a law, as they did 
the Book of the Covenant at the great reformation under Josiah 
in 621 B. C, or the Priestly Code, in the days of Nehemiah and 
Ezra, a great and lasting victory was won for right and progress. 

To appreciate the humanitarian laws of the Hebrews it is 
necessary to realize their historical setting. They represent, not 
the full light, but the foregleams of that heavenly flame of love 
which burned transcendently in the heart of the Christ. Some of 
them seem dim and flickering to us who stand in the full light 
of Christianity and of the noble philanthropic movements of the 
present day ; but we must remember that outside the circle of 
Israel's inspired teachers the one law almost universally recog- 
nized was that of might and woe to the needy or defenseless. The 
more highly civilized a nation, the more refined seemed to be its 
cruelty. Assyria, for example, rich in art and learning, with 
a highly developed legal and religious system, gloried most in 
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its organized robberies and wanton cruelty to the helpless peoples 
which it gathered into its net. In their public inscriptions the 
Assyrian kings tell with manifest exultation and pride of the 
hundreds of cities and towns pillaged, burned, and reduced to 
unsightly ruins. In their records they recount and on their 
monuments they picture the thousands of captives, old and 
young, whom they impaled on stakes before the eyes of horrified 
kinsmen, or else dragged away as captives in galling fetters 
which made the life of the victims one long death-agony. 

To facilitate the comparison of the detailed laws, their 
essential ideas are presented in the form of a paraphrase. Kin- 
dred enactments are grouped together and then arranged within 
each group in approximately chronological order. The four 
distinct stages, represented by the four great groups or codes 
of law, are distinguished. The earliest laws are found chiefly in 
Exodus, chaps. 20-24 and 34 ; and since they reflect the legal 
usage of the Hebrews from the earliest time to about 800 B. C, 
they are classified under the head of Primitive Codes. The 
code which became the basis of Josiah's great reformation in 
621 B. C, and which is now found in chaps. 5-26 and 28 of the 
book of Deuteronomy, is designated as the Deuteronomic Code. 
It represents approximately the development of Israelitish law 
between 800 and 600 B. C. The peculiar group of laws coming 
from the earlier days of the Babylonian exile, and found in 
Leviticus, chaps. 1 7-26, is designated as the Holiness Code, because 
in it the emphasis is especially placed upon the holiness — defined 
chiefly in the terms of the ceremonial — of the people of 
Jehovah. It probably assumed its present form as early as 500 
B. C, and reflects many usages and ideas current in Judah 
immediately before the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B. C. Although 
its point of view is distinctly priestly, and is determined by 
many of the influences which molded the thought of men like 
Ezekiel in the exile, yet its kinship with the Deuteronomic Code 
is marked. Both are characterized by the prominence of the 
humanitarian element. Together they contain fully two-thirds 
of the distinctively humanitarian laws in the Old Testament. 
Both reflect in fullest measure the noble teachings of the great 
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pre-exilic prophets, such as Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah. 
In the reign of Josiah their exalted moral principles at last 
found free and full public expression, and, incorporated in the 
Deuteronomic Code, were accepted by the nation. The same 
principles, recast in the minds of priests who were dealing with 
the changed conditions of the exile, reappear in the Holiness 
Code. Often the same phraseology is employed. In source, 
in content, and in date the two codes constantly reveal their 
fundamental relationship. The reign of Josiah was the glowing 
center upon which was focused that which was most spiritual 
in the life of the Hebrew race. It approximates more closely 
than any other Old Testament epoch to the first Christian 
century. The connection between the two widely separated 
periods is also close. From the literature which voiced the prin- 
ciples actuating the reformers of 621 B. C. the founder of 
Christianity drew more freely than from any other Old Testa- 
ment writings. This was most natural, for therein he found 
repeatedly expressed the fundamental law of love to God and 
man. 

The remaining laws of the Old Testament, which together 
constitute the Priestly Code (complete about 400 B. C), are 
characterized by the absence of humanitarian laws. To those 
already embodied in the earlier codes they added no new ones. 
The ritual and ceremonial religion absorbed the entire attention 
of the priestly lawgivers. Forgetting the plain teachings of its 
prophets, later Judaism put its trust in forms rather than in 
deeds of justice and mercy. From the point of view of spiritual 
religion the five centuries preceding the Christian era are com- 
paratively barren. The relationship of the first Christian cen- 
tury with them is in reality not nearly as close as with the 
sixth and seventh centuries B. C. 

Arranged under the head of the four great systems, the 
Primitive, the Deuteronomic, the Holiness, and the Priestly 
Codes, which represent the five or six centuries during which 
the Old Testament legislation was taking form, the progressively 
developing humanitarian ideals of the Israelitish race are clearly 
revealed. 
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I. KINDNESS TOWARD ANIMALS. 

It is interesting to note that the modern societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals find their charter in the Old 
Testament. The principle laid down by the Hebrew sages, 
"A righteous man regards the life of his beast" (Prov. 12: 10), 
is the basis for definite laws in the Deuteronomic and Holiness 
Codes. These enactments aim not merely to prevent cruelty, 
but also to engender that tender consideration for the comfort 
of dumb animals that makes cruelty impossible. Even the wild 
beasts command the kindly interest of the lawgiver. It is 
difficult to find an analogy in all ancient literature. 

1. Command not to muzzle the threshing ox Deut. 25 : 4). 

Deuteronomic Code. 

"The laborer is worthy of his hire," even though he is only a beast (Deut. 25 : 4). 

The oxen which tread out your grain at threshing time shall 
not be muzzled, but left free to eat a portion of the grain as 
they perform their work. 

2. Command to let the land rest in the seventh year, that 
the wild animals may have food (Exod. 23 : \\b ; Lev. 25 : 5-7). 

Redaction of Primitive Codes. 

One object of the seventh year of rest is that the beasts of the field may have 
plenty of food (Exod. 23 : 110). 

For six years shall the land be tilled and its produce 
gathered in, but in the seventh year there shall be no culti- 
vation of the soil. It shall be allowed to lie fallow, that the 
poor may gather what grows of itself, and that what remains 
may be for food for the wild animals. 

Holiness Code. 

Beasts, domestic and wild, to share alike in the natural products in the seventh 
year (Lev. 25 : 5-7). 

In the seventh year of rest the owners of land or trees or 
vines are prohibited from claiming as their own that which 
grows on their property, but all the natural produce shall be 
a common possession to be shared alike as food by master, 
servant, resident alien, domestic cattle, and the wild beasts of 
the land. 

3. Command to let beasts of burden rest (Exod. 23 : 12). 
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Redaction of Primitive Codes. 

The sabbath for beast of burden as well as man (Exod. 23 : 12). 

Within six days shall all work be done, and the seventh shall 
be devoted to rest, that the beasts may have the rest which they 
need after their six days of toil. 

4. Command not to take mother bird with young or eggs 
(Deut. 22 :6, 7). 

Deuteronomic Code. 

The parent relation even in birds to be carefully respected (Deut. 22 :6, 7)- 

A man finding a bird's nest may take, as his possession by 
right of discovery, the young birds or the eggs, but he must not 
take the mother with them. Only by thus respecting the parental 
relation in beasts as well as men can man hope to enjoy that 
prosperity which Jehovah has promised to those who observe 
this sacred obligation. 1 

5. Command not to slay both a cow or ewe and its young on 
the same day (Lev. 22 : 27, 28). 

Holiness Code. 

Laws respecting the sacrifice of young animals (Lev. 22 : 27, 28). 

Of the animals suitable for sacrifice the young shall be 
allowed to remain with their mother at least seven days. Not 
until they are eight days old shall they be acceptable as an 
offering. Then it is forbidden to kill both the mother and 
young on the same day. 

II.' PRECAUTIONS AGAINST ACCIDENT. 

(Deut. 22:8.) 

The same delicate feeling which prompted tender considera- 
tion for dumb beasts led the Hebrew lawgivers to anticipate in 
one instance our modern building laws which aim to guard 
against the possibility of accident. 

Deuteronomic Code. 

In building, to guard against anything endangering human life (Deut. 22 : 8). 

In building a house the owner must provide a strong parapet 

1 The motive underlying this command is suggested by kindred laws (as that pro- 
hibiting the slaying of both an ox or ewe and its young on the same day), and by the 
concluding words, "that it may be well with you, that you may prolong your days," 
which were also added by the Deuteronomist to the command to honor human parents 
(Deut. 5: 16). 
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around the outside of the roof to guard from accident those who 
use its flat surface for rest or recreation. 

III. MEASURES PREVENTIVE OF CRUELTY TO THE UNFORTUNATE. 

While always just and sometimes harsh, according to our 
modern conceptions, in the punishment of crime, the Old Testa- 
ment laws were never cruel in the methods which they employed. 
Among most peoples of antiquity little attention was paid to 
human suffering, and no form of corporal punishment was 
deemed too severe for the criminal. Flaying, impaling on 
stakes, crucifixion, burning, dismembering, blinding, and kindred 
horrors were in common use throughout the ancient world ; but 
such punishments were never countenanced by the Hebrew law- 
givers. Capital punishment, exile, in one extreme case cutting 
off the hand, beating, and fines were the punitive measures which 
they employed. They also carefully guarded against excesses, 
and that other characteristic oriental evil — injustice due to per- 
sonal favoritism or malice. 

Social problems were also prominent in ancient Israel, and 
the wise, practical way in which they are dealt with in the Old 
Testament law is exceedingly interesting and instructive. They 
recognized the unfortunate, the needy, and the dependent, as 
well as the vicious classes, and endeavored by special legislation 
to protect their rights and ameliorate their condition. Their 
position would today be classified as in many respects socialistic. 
That those who had, owed certain obligations to those who had 
not, was clearly postulated. Many of their laws sought to indi- 
cate definite ways in which those obligations could be discharged. 
They are wise suggestions rather than impersonal enactments. 
To most of them no penalty is attached for their infringement 
other than Jehovah's displeasure. 

I. Moderation in inflicting the bastinado (Deut. 25 : 2, 3). 

Deuteronomic Code. 

Precautions against injustice or excessive severity in punishing criminals (Deut. 
25:2, 3). 

When a criminal has been found guilty of a misdemeanor, 
he shall not be maltreated. To protect him from private malice 
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or injustice, he shall be beaten in the presence of the judge who 
condemned him, and a careful record kept of the number of 
blows administered. Forty shall be the maximum number given 
for any offense, since excessive punishment is a degradation incon- 
sistent with the respect which should be paid to a human being, 
even though he be a criminal. 

2. The family of a criminal not to suffer with him (Deut. 
24 : 16). 

Deuteronomic Code. 

Relatives not to be punished for a crime committed by one of their family 
(Deut. 24: 16). 

Contrary to primitive usage, parents shall not be held respon- 
sible and punished for crimes committed by their children, nor 
children for the crimes of their parents. Every criminal shall 
alone be held responsible for his own crimes. 

3. Consideration in taking pledges (Deut. 24:10, 11). 

Deuteronomic Code. 

The lender to select the article given in security (Deut. 24: 10, 11). 

In taking something in security for a loan the lender shall 
not go into the house to take his pledge, but shall leave to the 
borrower the selection of the article offered, that the latter may 
be delivered from needless privation. 

4. Return of garments taken in pledge (Exod. 22 : 26, 27 ; 
Deut. 24: 12, 13). 

Primitive and Deuteronomic Codes. 

The poor man's garment to be returned to him at night (Exod. 22:26, 27; Deut. 
24:12, 13). 

In the case of a loan between Israelites, if the borrower be 
a poor man, and therefore obliged to give his mantle as security, 
it shall not be retained over night by the lender, but returned to 
its owner by sunset, for it is his bed and only protection against 
the cold of night. Jehovah will punish the disregard of this law 
and richly reward its faithful observation. 2 

2 It is interesting to note that in both codes this law is enforced by special exhor- 
tations. In Exodus it is in the form of a warning : when the wronged borrower cries 
unto Jehovah, his cry will be heard by the gracious God. Failure to observe it is a 
crime. In Deuteronomy care in returning garments is regarded as an act of virtue, 
calling forth the blessings of the borrower and the approval of Jehovah. Ezekiel 
classifies it among the most common and heinous crimes (Ezek. 18 :7, 12 ; 33 : 15.) 
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5. Not to take a millstone in pledge (Deut. 24 : 6). 

Deuteronomic Code. 

A necessity to the life of a family not to be taken as security (Deut. 24 : 6). 

A handmill, daily used to prepare the food for a family, or 
the upper millstone, without which the mill is useless, shall 
never be taken as security for a loan or debt, for to do so would 
deprive the family of the means of supplying its daily bread and 
thus of maintaining its life. 

IV. TREATMENT OF DEPENDENT CLASSES. 

1. Justice to hired servants (Deut. 24: 14, 15; Lev. 19: 13^). 

Deuteronomic and Holiness Codes. 

The wages of the needy to be paid promptly when due (Deut. 24 : 14, 15 ; Lev. 
19:13*). 

The wages of a hired servant, whether he be a Hebrew or an 
alien, if he be poor, must not be withheld from him when they 
are due, but must be paid to him promptly at the close of his 
day's labor ; for he counts upon receiving them to supply his 
pressing needs, and, if disappointed, he may arouse Jehovah's 
displeasure against the one thus wronging him. 

2. Consideration for slaves (Exod. 23 : 12 ; 21 : 26, 27 ; Deut. 
15 : 12-15, IS J 21 : 11-14; Lev. 25 : 39, 40^, 43)- 

Redaction of Primitive Codes. 

The sabbath instituted that the slaves may rest (Exod. 23 : 12). 

The aim of the sabbath is that the beasts of burden and 
slaves of the household may rest from labor as well as the 
master. 

Primitive Codes. 

Reparation for injury done to slaves by their masters (Exod. 21 : 26, 27). 

If a master inflict a serious injury upon his slave, like the 
loss of an eye or limb, the slave shall receive his freedom in 
reparation for the injury received, and the master shall be pun- 
ished by the loss of his slave. 

Holiness Code. 

Treatment of a Hebrew slave (Lev. 25 : 39, 40*2, 43). 

If a Hebrew because of poverty sells himself to a fellow- 
Hebrew, he shall not be regarded or treated as a slave, but rather 
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as a hired servant or as a resident alien who puts himself under 
the protection of a patron. The one to whom he sells himself 
shall not treat him harshly, but is ever to remember that they 
are both brothers, children of the same God, who guards the 
defenseless and will reward considerate action. 

3. Consideration for the feelings of captives (Deut. 21 : 10-14) . 
If among those captured in war a Hebrew finds a fair female 

captive whom he desires to make his wife, he shall not do so at 
once, but shall first take her to his home. There she shall 
(shave her head and pare her nails and) take off the garb of a 
captive as a symbol that she is no longer forsaken, but has found 
a husband and is about to be admitted into the ranks of Jeho- 
vah's people. For a month, however, in seclusion she shall be 
allowed to mourn for her parents. Then, when she has become 
familiar and reconciled with her separation and new environ- 
ment, the Hebrew who has chosen her may make her his wife 
and claim the full rights of a husband. If in time her husband 
wishes to divorce her, he shall not sell her for money as a slave, 
for he has entered with her into the intimate relation of husband, 
but like a Hebrew wife he shall let her go forth free wherever 
she wishes. 

4. Justice to those unable to defend themselves (Exod. 
22 : 22-24 \ Deut. 24 : 17, 18 ; 27 : 19). 

Redaction of Primitive Codes. 

Wrongs to widows and orphans will be avenged by Jehovah (Exod. 22 : 22-24). 

Let no one wrong or take advantage of widows and orphans, 
because they have no one to defend their rights. They who 
wrong them will find in Jehovah an avenger who will hear the 
cry of the oppressed and make the wives and children of the 
oppressors widows and orphans. 

Deuteronomic Code. 

Kindness to the helpless is but just return for Jehovah's mercy to Israel (Deut. 
24:17, 18). 

Let no one pervert the cause of the needy and helpless, of 
the resident alien and the orphan, and let no one be so hard- 
hearted as to take the garment of a poor widow in pledge for 
a debt or loan. Let every Hebrew remember how Jehovah 
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delivered him from the odious serfdom of Egypt, and the debt 
of gratitude which he therefore owes — a debt which can best 
be paid by kindness to the needy and dependent. 

A curse upon him who wrongs the defenseless (Deut. 27 : 19). 

The curse of the community, as well as Jehovah's deep dis- 
pleasure, shall rest upon the man who perverts the cause of the 
resident alien, the orphan, and the widow, for they are under the 
especial protection of Jehovah and the state. 

5. Justice to the poor (Exod. 23:6; cf. Deut. 1 5 : 7-1 1 ; Lav. 

25:35). 
Primitive Codes. 

Impartial justice to the poor (Exod. 23 : 6). 

Let no one either as judge or plaintiff deprive a poor Hebrew 
of the justice which he seeks at the public tribunals. 

V. VARIOUS PHILANTHROPIC PROVISIONS FOR THE NEEDY. 

I. Leaving the gleanings (Deut. 24: 19-22; Lev. 19:9, 10; 
23:22). 

Deuteronomic and Holiness Codes. 3 

The gleanings to be left for the needy in the community (Deut. 24 : 19-22 ; Lev. 
19 :9, 10; 23 :22). 

At harvest time the owners of fields or orchards or vineyards 
shall not selfishly gather all that which the soil produces. A 
sheaf which has been forgotten, the grain which grows in the 
corners of a lot, the olives which remain on the tree after the 
first beating, and the grapes overlooked in the first gleaning, shall 
be left for those in the community, like the resident aliens, the 
orphans, and the widows, who have no possessions and no regu- 
lar means of support. Let those who have remember that their 
ancestors were penniless slaves in the land of Egypt, and that 
gratitude compels them to observe this divine law. Further- 
more, only by its faithful observance can they expect to enjoy 
Jehovah's blessing upon their efforts. 

3 The form of the law is substantially the same in the two codes. The principle 
is applied to the olive garden only in Deuteronomy. The motives and rewards for 
the faithful observance of the law are alone presented in that book. Its importance 
is suggested by the fact that in the brief Holiness Code it is given twice in nearly the 
same words. 
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2. Sharing offerings with the dependent (Deut. 16:11, 12; 
26 : 11). 

Deuteronomic Code. 

The needy to share alike in the offerings and festivities at the temple (Deut. 
16 : II, 12 ; 26: 11). 

When the Hebrews bring their offerings up to Jerusalem to 
celebrate at the temple their great feasts, and especially that of 
the harvest home, they shall share their offerings and the joy 
of the festal occasion not only with those belonging to their own 
family, but also with the dependent members of the community, 
with the Levites who minister at the holy shrines, with the resi- 
dent aliens, the orphans and widows, who dwell in their towns, 
that all may rejoice together. Let no Hebrew forget that his 
race was once in bondage in Egypt ; let him remember and pro- 
vide for the needs and happiness of those who, like his ances- 
tors, have no patron except Jehovah. 

3. Distribution of the tithe among the dependent members 
of society (Deut. 14:22-29; 26:12, 13). 

Deuteronomic Code. 

Each individual himself to dispose of his tithe two out of three years, remember- 
ing in so doing the needy (Deut. 14 : 22-27). 

To provide a definite means of support for the dependent 
classes, as well as to sustain religious worship, every Hebrew 
who possesses property shall each year set aside a tenth of all his 
products. Two out of every three years he shall bring the tithe 
of his grain and oil and wine and the firstlings of his flocks, or 
the money equivalent of the same, to the sanctuary, where he 
shall provide therewith a sumptuous feast, which he shall share 
with his family and poor members of the community, such as 
the landless Levites. 

The whole tithe on the third year to go directly to the dependent classes (Deut. 
14 : 28, 29). 

In the third year, however, the tithe shall be turned over by 
each individual to the public storehouse within each town, and 
thence distributed to the Levites, who have no property, and to 
the poor classes, such as the resident aliens, the orphans, and the 
widows of the community, that their wants may be satisfied and 
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that Jehovah's blessing may rest upon the • nation which thus 
nobly relieves the needs of the distressed within its ranks. 

The oath assuring the full payment of the triennial tithe (Deut. 26 : 12, 13). 

It is also enacted that, when each Hebrew in the third year 
has turned over his tithe to the Levites and the other dependent 
members of the community in which he resides, he shall 
solemnly declare before Jehovah that he has delivered the tithe 
in full to those to whom it belongs, withholding or forgetting 
nothing, and that he has in every respect conformed to this law. 

[ To be completed in the next number.] 
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